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SOD FENCE. 


Owing to the present searcity and high price | 
of most of the materials used for fencing, it 
becomes the farmer to look around him and 
carefully examine whether he does not pos- 
sess some resource or other that will enable 
him to obviate, in some measure, the many 
unpleasant inconveniences and embarrass- 


eset ments to which this state of things necessarily 
‘Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.’ | and unavoidably gives rise. ‘The importance 


CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE. of permanent and substantial enclosures, is a 


; : : , | matter of primary consequence, and one that 

; Agriculture itself is practical chemistry.— | should by no means be disregarded or over- 
rhe farm and the stable and the farm yard| looked. We have doubtless many farms— 
constitute the laboratory. The soil, the at- | some of them of large extent, on which there 
mosphere, and the surrounding elements are | js an abundance of materials ready furnished, 
the materials, and the Agricultural implements such as timber, stones and stumps—while, on 
are the apparatus. 1 ‘the contrary, there are others comparatively 

Every plant must be made up of some sort | or wholly destititute of such appliances, and 
of material, and it has been found by chemi-|to enclose which is consequently a task in- 
cal analysis, that the ingredients are always | volving no small labor and expense. 
of the same kind and in the same proportion.| Some years ago while on a tour through 
Now, in order to raise a plant, the seed must | Massachusetts, our attention was called to a 
be placed in a situation where these materials | species of enclosure, which, although it was 
can be obtained by the plant when it commen- | then regarded as a novelty, has since, we are 
ces its growth. Ifthe soil does not contain | pleased to learn, become quite common, both 
these materiais, they must be supplied, and | there and elsewhere. We allude to what, in 
the supplying of these materials is what is| agricultural technology, is denominated “Sop 
familiarly called manuring. ‘The farmer | Fexce”; or a fence made of turf and loam, 
should be sure that the manure he applies|so constructed as to subserve all the impor- 
contains the material needed, and the ascer-| tant purposes of the best wall, besides being 
taining for a certainty what kinds of material, far more ornamental and “tasty” in its ap- 
and what amount of each material there are | pearance than any enclosure known, except 
im manures, can only be learned definitely by | the hedge. 
chemical analysis. We do not mean to be | In conversation with an intelligent farming 
understood that all manure, before being ap- | friend, on this topic, he informed us that he 
plied, should undergo the operations of anal-| had early become convinced of the necessity 
ysis before the farmer carts it out on to his | of turning his attention more directly and 
gronnds, this would be unnecessary labor, for. effectually to the matter of enclosures. He 
when the different kinds of manure have once | had sufficient acumen to perceive that the 
been analysed, the results then obtained form | resources, usually relied on for fencing mate- 
a general rule, by which to judge of that spe-| rials, could vot much longer supply their de- 
cies of manure. ‘The ingredients would vary | mands, and that some method must speedily 
in quantity according to the circumstances in | be devised in order to obviate the unpleasant 
which the manure had been placed, in com-| inconveniences threatened by an utter de- 
parison with the specimens analysed. We | struction and destitution of the articles ordi- 
mean that it would be an excellent thing for narily used. 
the farmer to study the works of the practi-| His timber he had already exhausted, and 
cul chemist, if he is not one himself, and be- of stones and stumps his supply was not ad- 
come acquainted with the different materials equate to the fencing of a dozen rods. In 
of which the plants that he raises are com- this emergency he commenced erecting sod 
posed, and of the materials of which difter-| fences, on the principles explained below. 
eut manures and different soils are composed.| With a plough he in the first place turns 
He will then have a more certain and defi- | from seven to nine furrows, avaraging from 
nite guide to go by than he otherwise would. | ten to twelve inches in width, and from four 

To illustrate this, we would state that diff-!to five in depth. He then commences the 
erent manures, such as that made from neat) bank, three feet at the bottom, placing the 
cattle, horses and sheep, are all made up of | turf flat on the outside, and filling in the in- 
different proportions of the same materials, \terstice, or space between the two lines, or 
and also of different matters. The manure | outside lateral walls, with mould or loose dirt. 
which has recently made considerable noise} In this manner he builds to the height of 
in this country, by the name of Guano, has three and a half feet, gradually diminishing 
been carefully analysed and its properties and | the width of the bank te the top, which, when 
ingredients ascertained and compared with | the work is completed and faced, should be 
common barn-yard manure. In Thomas’! about sixteen inches thick. The facing turf 
Essay, we find a table showing the compara- |is cut by a machine, very similar in its con- 
tive amounts of the same material in each. | struction to the cultivator, with knives instead 
Potash,| of teeth. The top is capped with turfs suffi- 
7 ciently large in their dimensions not only 








“A ton ofcommon manure yields 2th 4oz 
“ Guano, 66 “ 





. manure, 1 8 Soda, : » 
. Guano, 3% O15 “ completely to cover the work, but to admit of 
° manure 5 1 Phos. acid,| their projecting afew inches each way, in 
“ oR ‘ . 
‘ ewe oa Mit ‘_ | order to secure the bank from the washings of 
: manure, 1 4 Sulp. Acid, 
“ Guano, % 8 “ heavy rains. w. 
manure, l 9 Chlorine, 
Guano, 62 0 “ (For the Maine Farmer.) 


Here it will be seen that most of these en- PINE PLAIN LANDS, 

riching ingredients are from thirty to seventy| Mr. Evrror:—I{ wish, through the Farmer, 
times as great in quantity in guano as in| to solicit information from yourself, or your 
common manures. Experiment accordingly | Valued correspondents, upon light soils, or, 

proves that guano often produces from thirty | more properly, pine plain land. 
to seventy times as great a growth in plants There is, as you are doubtless aware, large 
as an equal quantity of manure.” tracts of this kind of soil in the State of 
The reason of this is because the crops, In- Maine, end cqpectalty " Rain va Ts and 
dian corn for instance, which must have pot-|CUmberland counties. The soil, in most ca- 
ash and phosphoric acid to make up the ker- | 8% is gravelly—free from stone, and covered 
nel, (for you can’t have aclevel of corn with- | With bard pine, yellow oak and grey birch, 
out them,) obtain a bountiful supply from the while the undergrowth consists of break, fern, 
guano when properly applied. Notwithstand-|!#urel, and the blueberry bush. From the 
ing the pursuits of chemistry have for a num- | °°™Position of the soil it is easy to cultivate, 
ber of years engaged the titne, the skill and | *ter being “brought to;” it is in these coun- 
the talents of many highly gifted men, yet| ts near to market where produce bears a 
the science of chemistry itself is in itsinfaney, | it price, and itmay be bought in almost 
and its application to agriculture shrouded | ®"Y quantity from two to five dollars per acre. 
in much doubt and uncertainty, because of| Now sir, we wish to koow if these plains 
the lack of knowledge. It is wise in us to | Cannot be turned to some account for cultiva- 
treasure what true knowledge is already de- tion, and if it cannot be made as profitable to 
veloped, and to search earnestly for more,—|improve this kindof soil, as to buy old and 
‘The writer above quoted, (Mr. Thomas) very exhausted farms ata rate of 20—80,or even 
judiciously remarks that it is not denied that | 40 dollars per acre. I read an article on 


cle—probably not quite up to the circle, but so 


icharacteristics peculiar to that location which | 


| with much adipose or cellular tissue. 








Portrait of the Norman Horse Diligence. 








{For the Maine Farmer.) 
A FARMERS’ CLUB LECTURE. 
[CONTINUED.] 

The following official statement from the 
Portland Custom House, was published in the 
Portland papers, about the first of January, 
1846: 

“FLouR AND CORN—IMPORTS INTO PorT- | 
tanp. Gentlemen: Aunexed you have the | 


THE CANADIAN HORSE. | 


The horse accommodates itself to almost 
every climate from the equator to the arctic cir- 


near it that you can snuff the northern lights. 
In different sections we find them possessing 


characteristics are derived from the parent 


‘breed, modified by the cireumstances of feed imports of flour and corn into Portland: 
and work to which they are put. 


For 1815. Flour, 58,684 bbls. 
- 2 ; “ 18 } a. “ 

Thus, at the South we find the lean mus-| 1843 “ nay 4 « 
5. Ai? 


. | 4 . 
cular race, or turf horse, with a strong but The estimated stock on band 
not cumbrous bone, and tendons unencumbered | year at this time. 


93,10 bush. 
103,134 * | 
153,754 “ } 


is less last 


Corn, 


60.806 “ - 


I aim, dear sirs, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
P. F. Vanxum.” | 
I assume that the flour and corn imported | 
into Portland does not exceed one tenth, if it 


In the Middle States we find a heavier, | 
more compact, and capacious animal, capable | 
of performing every gait and every thing, from | L . . 
a furious trot, to a slow drag. | amounts to so much, of those articles, import- 

In the north we find a short thick-set stock, a ed into this State. If this assumed quantity 
chub of a horse, tough and shaggy, and able is correct, and it is sufficiently Hy ae Teo 
to defy the combined breath of frost and snow sent purpose, the importof flour into this 


. ° . 7 State in 1845, was 714,470 barrels, and of corn, 
in the winter, or rains and sun in thesummer | one million, five hundred and thirty seven 
—apparently contented and happy, whether |») 9) sand. five hundred and forly bushels. If 
in the sledge—the pasture, or munching dry 2m 


” | we suppose the average price of this flour to 
hay and thistles, in the stable. "The Canadi-| he a per barrel, we have the sum of $4,23%,- 
an horse is a valuable animal, a great worker | 390, and assuming the consumption price for 
for his size. He has a short thick neck, well 
provided with mane, a short back with wide | sum of $1,230,330; forming an aggregate of 
loins, round but compact quarters, a short but | $5,516,850, paid by the people of Maine, in 
large boned leg, well fringed from the fet-| one year, for flour and corn alone, of foreign 
lock to the knees with hair, a hard horned | growth. ‘The increase in the importation of 
hoof, a round rib, a broad breast, a slow | 1845, over 1844, is 106,410 bbls. flour, and 
pace, although some of them are uncommon- | 506,200 bushels of corn; and the increased 
ly fleet. cost is one million, forty three thousand, four 

‘They are of Norman origin, and have | hundred and twenty dollars. In addition to 
: . <r - | corn and flour we import pork, beef, hams, 
preserved for centuries the They aie well |lard, butter, cheese, fruit, garden vegetables, 


whieh distinguish se seats Al |and indeed almost every article of raw farm 
calculated for the region they inhabit. Al-| produce, that can, and should be produced in 


|most every Canadian has his “cheval,” wad | Maine, to swell our imports to over eight mil- 
_most of them, like some of their Yankee neigh- |); 55. of dollars. 

bors, delight to get up a swap, even if it were | Mr. President: Upon this statement of the 
only for the fun of it. | imports into this State, two very important 
| ‘Ihe figure at the head of our article is a | questions present themselves to the consider- 
cut of one imported from Normandy, but ev-| ation not only of the political economist, but 
lery one in our section will recognise the Can- | to the serious consideration of every man who 
‘adian in it. A eross of the Canadian with the | looks no farther than to the economy of his 
‘roadsters of New England or even the blood |own household; namely, why does a State, 
{horse, has given some excellent strains. We with a good soil and climate, and three fifths 
‘believe the famous Morgan breed had a por- of whose population are farmers, buy 89 much 
‘tion of Canadian blood in him. The breed | farm produce? and secondly, the eoeee ear 
|so well known in this section as ‘Indian | ‘Mt question, how does she pay fort? The 
lees : : . : amount paid is equal to about sixteen dollars 
| Chiefs,” were derived from Canadian stock.— | h. f; i , d child in th 

The old Indian Chief beitiz a Canadian. We }°?°™ ‘°C Cvery man, woman and chiid in the 
8 . state. Political economists, or rather mere 
_could name some others of great merit, as| 


* Canadi | politicians, are very learned and wise upon 
horses of all work, that were of Canadian or- \ the subject of the “‘balance of trade,” the for- 
|igin in part. 


| eign balances, but not a word do we hear 
By judicious selections, of those that were | about the domestic balances. How stands 
\of sufficient size and weight, and proper cross- | the trade of Maine, with the other States of 
|ing, a valuable breed of horses might be prop- the Union? is the balance in her favor, or 
|agated from these hardy and serviceable hor-| gyainst her? Most decidedly against ber. 
‘ses, capable of performing an immense deal of| But to return to the important question, 
'severe labor, and of continuing that labor as|how do the people of Maine pay for what 
long as any other horse in the world, Can’t|they import toeat? Inthe fall of 1944, a 
our friend Evans over the woods there, at Cote | stout, industrious farmer, from the county of 
St. Paul, give us a full dissertation on the | Oxford, came to Bangor with a pair of gooid 
Horses of his borough? We are told that horses for a winter’s work. His object was 
you have some fine animals of the horse ge- | to earn bread for his family. He was refer- 
‘nus among you. When the Atlantic and St. red to me for employment, and I contracted 
| Lawrence Rail Road is finished, if we are on |‘ give him two dollars per cord, the highest 
the stage of action, we mean to take a slide | Pe to haul dry hard wood to Bangor, and 
. to board him and keep his horses for one dol- 
into that country, and take a peep at the hor- 


a hg ‘ lar per day, the usual price. He continued 
ses, cows, sheep and piglings, and futlings of to labor three weeks, doing, some days, two 
the far north. 


days work in one, and after paying his board 











| L asked how men live if their wages full short 


| a future task for bread, provided he will pro- 


| TRANSLATED, FOR THE MAINE FARMER, FROM THE FRENCH 


\in white vesicles under the tongue, from 


| tremely—his eyes are staring and inflamed— 


| symptoms nearly, show themselves when the 


remedies, seems to be commonly produced by | 


important aid may yet be derived from agri- 
cultural chemistry. But its advance must be 
slow, and attended with caution. Years of 
careful and accurate analysis of soiis, and of 
trials of manures, separate and mixed, in con- 
nection with experiments on growing crops, 
performed with the utmost judgment and pre- 
cision, can only settle uncertain points. Rea- 
sons will thus be rendered clearer by science, 
aud practices explained, enforced and estab- 
lished.” ‘*We should not denounce any study 
because it is encompassed with some difficul- 


farming, in a late number of your paper, 
from your interesting correspondent “W ,” 
which alluded to this subject, and if you 
would publish the views, and suggestions of 
practical men, you would benefit some of your 
constant readers. Ro.ty. 

East Standish, Jan. 21, 1847. 

Norse. This kind of soil is not so reten- 
tive of manure as the clayey loams, and 
therefore will require turning over and reno- 
vating oftener. But this is easily done. We 
suspect that they principally lack alkaline 





ties. Chemistry is affording many valuable 


matter. If supplied with this, by the applica- 


suggestions for trial and practice; and as tion of ashes—leached or unleached, they wil! 


Prof. Johnston very justly remarks, it is fool- 
ish to refuse to avail ourselves of the morn- 
ing light because it is not equal to the mid- 


day sun.” 





produce well. Clover will grow well upon 
them when dressed with a composition like 
the following,—say ten bushels of ashes—five 
tubes of plaster and three of common salt. 

is will supply the material for beans, peas, 
clover, Indian corn, rye and oats. Ground 


Cement. Whites of eggs and lime, (un-|jonesor the ashes of burnt bones, contain a 


slacked) well beaten together, constitute a 
valuable and lasting cement for earthen ware. 
A soft, ductile putty, made of common white 


good deal of phosphate of lime, which also 
enters largely into the composition of Indian 
corn, and would therefore also make a good 


Jead and linseed oil, is also valuable for the dressing. Peat, decomposed by heing com- 


same purpose. For China ware, powdered 
glass and whites of eggs, make a tenacious 


and durable cement. Iron rust and elay 


ground in common oil, make a cement that 


hardens under water. w. 





posted with cattle manure, or ashes, would be 
valuable. ‘There are, generally, peat bogs in 
» the neighborhood of such lands. 

Mr. Ruffin, of Virginia, asserts that the 
pine plains of that section contain a free acid 


Learner is rendered impervious to water| marl. This marl isa composition of lime 


by paying it carefully with a mixture, com- 
posed of half a pound of beeswax, and one 


fourth of a pound of common resin, .The|can tat for from 2 to 5 dollars per 
acre, the y of that section 

boots carefully cleansed. Farmers and ches | emigrate in part of eee —— es 

p to Albany, and look at some of the ex- 

periments now going on with the pine plain 

in a 7a a | 


mixture should be applied 


and clay. It is not im 


which was neutralized by the application of 


ible that marl 
may be found in your vicinity. If these lands 


GYPSUM. 
How does gypsum act? This is an inquiry 
‘which has often been made, and which is 
answered in various ways, even by the learn- 
ed. ‘True science can alone rationally direct 
the practical farmer. ‘All else,” observes 
an erudite author, ‘is mere experiment—haz- 
ardous, expensive and conjectural.” The 
beneficial effects of gypsum, or plaster of 
Paris, on growing crops, is to be referred ex- 
clusively to the power it possesses of fixing 
ammonia, and holding it for the gradual use 
or progressive appropriation of plants. It 
‘has been correctly demonstrated by the most 
caretul and accurate scientific experiments, 
that one hundred pounds of gypsum will fiz 
as much ammonia in the soil, as siz thousand 
two hundred and fifty pounds of horses’ ex- 


and horse keep, and one dollar for shoeing a 
horse, he had left, three cents and six mills 
a day, and no more. In the fall of 1845, two 
of my neighbors proposed to haul dry hard 
wood for me at two dollars per cord, from 
my place to Bangor, 8 miles. ‘The teams 
were a pair of horses each, driven by a young 
man 16 to 18 years of age. They hauled 
three loads each in good sledding, and after 
paying for board and horse keep had fourteen 
cents aday foreach team left. This was 
pronounced bad business, and they gave it up. 
The owner of the teams then had a new sled 
built at an expense of $18 or $20, added an- 
other horse, and an older son to drive, and 
engaged in hauling green hard wood for ex- 
port, about half the distance from my place 
to Bangor, or four miles, and after working 
for nine days, fair weather and foul, the earn- 





crement would impart to it, Ammonia is 
always present in the atmosphere, and hence 
the benefi¢ial effects of this mineral, which 
absorbs and fixes it, so as to render it avail- 
able to the growing crop. w. 
‘To Remove Dust orn Mores From rhe 
i\ve. Farmers, as well.as many other persons, 














ings fell short of the expense for board and 
horse keep, $4,50. ‘The young man threw 


swamp. ‘The owner then took the team and 


: 
F] 
| 
: 
3 


the first of April, pay your board and the keep | 
most cases will prove effectual :—F'ill a cup or | of your horses, at the usual ees The | dough, 


down his whip and went to the logging 


went to hauling hard wood sawed lumber, a 
still shorter distance from Bangor, hiring his 
board and the keep of his team as before, and 
upon being asked what wages he cleared, the 


SS a 


Perhaps I shall be told that cord wood is| washed with a solution of sal ammoniac or 
the poorest branch of export trade, and pays | white vitriol, or a strong solution of salt in 
the least forthe labor. Is itreally so? How vinegar; or touched every day with a sponge 
is it with the lumber business in general? how | dipped in the composition No. 6, or with wa- 
with the shingle weaver? the Railroad sleep- | ter made quite sour with oil of vitriol. 
er getters? the stave splitters? how with the No. 6. Strong vinegar, a gill—burnt alum 
lime burners? and how with the granite split- | and common salt, each an ounce—Armenian 
ters? T mean how is it with those who do | bole, in powder, half an ounce. Mix. 
the labor? Is there one man in twenty, is | Colic. 

e i fh : rood: ~ ‘ . , : 
th a — = fifty, w ~ ienaine “ee ~ a woods | Spasmodic contractions and inflammation — , 
in the sprin e sw : : : eye — : 

: P — later Paget mapapeter Ayrton ent IM; | of the intestines. Colic may be divided with 
in the fall? If there is one within these num- : , 
oy reference to its causes into a number of class- 
bers, it is because he has overworked, or un- | : ails ’ 
; , ,es; the ordinary causes are cold, indigestion, 
derfed, both himself and his team. Is there | , ‘ . 2) Fe ee 
- é . \over-heating, worms and inflammation. ‘The 
one man in ten, or in twenty, whose labor is : 
- oe, ; following symptoms commonly announce the 
directed to the production of articles for ex- | ). 9 : . 
: : . disease: the horse is uneasy and distressed— 
port, to buy bread, who is as well off to-day : ‘ 

- he keeps moving from place to place—paws 
as he was yesterday, or, in other words, : . ‘ : 
whose wages pay for what he consunes? Amo penne ee Greuhe wom ie Saves ae 

f se Wi Ss y "i ‘ os - . ° ° ° . 

ges pay flanks—kicks his hind feet against his belly— 


falls into a sweat, at first warm and finally 
cold—lies down and rises constantly—rolls ou 
the ground,'and is sometime attacked by con- 
vulsions. If in addition to the above symp- 
toms, the discharges are black and fetid, it 


‘ 


{ 
;t 


t 
of their expenses? I answer, by getting m 
debt, by mortgaging their exertions of tomor- 
row, for the means to live to-day. This is a 
glorious privilege, of a gloriously free coun- 
try, where a man can always sell himself for 


i 


In the treatment we should en- | ° 
l 


t 


to save him. 


mise to pay a high price. , : 
deavor in the first place to remove the cause 


(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


of irritation, and calm down the system, or 


(Original Translation—Continued | in other words, repair the mischief already 


MANUAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, 


|done by the disease, we should give demul- 
cent drinks and lavements, and by these 
means empty the intestines; this will be a 
|surer and safer method than to give heating 
and stimulating medicines, which, adminis- 
tered in a careless manner, will commonly 
render the disease incurable. 


t 
OF M. LEBE\UD, IN 
L’Encyclopedia des Scicneces et des Arts. 
WITH NOTES BY THE EDITOR. 


Carbuncle, 
A contagious disease, which appears upon 
alinost any part of the animal’s body, in the 
form of very painful tumors, and sometimes 


Remedies of 
this class can only be used with advantage in 
the latter stages of the distemper. When 
which ooze a corrosive matter. ‘The internal the complaint is caused by cold, the horse 
disease, or carbuncle fever, is very violent | should be covered with a blanket—he should 
and dangerous—the horse is stupid, uneasy | ¢ given four ounces of the tincture No, 41, 
and tosses about his head continually—he | @ pint of brandy and water, and if he is 
neighs frequently, and appears to suffer ex- | 20t immediately relieved, he should be bled, 
and lavements of decoction of flax-seed given 
him, with from four to eight ounces of lin- 


he trembles, staggers, fulls and dies, often in 


a few hours from the attack. seed or some other oil in each injection. If 


The same 
it is caused! by indigestion, he should be made 
disease is external. to swallow a large quantity of warm water, 
and copious laveinents of soap-suds given, 
till the bowels are freely emptied. Bleeding 
may be practiced if the case is pressing, and 
great care should be taken in feeding the 


The colic 


‘This disease, so much more to be dreaded, 
as it appears and runs its course so suddenly | 
as often to give no time for the application of 


the Dad quality of the water and forage—the | horse for some time afterwards, 


corn to be 80 cents per bushel, it gives the | foulness of stables, and to the animal’s being caused by constipation commonly requires 


jover-worked in extremely hot weather.—| only a strict diet—warm water in abundance, 
| When there is time to do any thing, we must 
| cauterize the tumors with a hot iron as soon 
as they appear, and bring them to suppura-| may be put; but it will be necessary, in the 
| tion—administer lavements enough to empty | first place, to wash out thoroughly the intes- 
the bowels thoroughly, and give, night and The colic produced by wind, has indi- 
|morning, one or two of the pills, No. 11.—| gestion for its first cause, and requires nearly 
This is a disease which requires great activi- | the same treatment as indicated above, in the 
ty in the treatment. | The horse 


and lavements of soap-suds, as mentioned 


above, into which some purgative medicine 





tine. 


As soon as the disease|cure of the colic of indigestion. 
begins to spread in a neighborhood, it is ne-| should be made to walk about, and should be 
cessary to be especially careful to procure | given an ouvce of ether or alcohol—he should 
forage of a good quality—give horses regular | be carefully fed for some time afterwards to 
exercise, have the stable made perfectly clean | avoid a relapse. The inflammatory colic is 
and so arranged as to make the horses com-/| caused by violent purgatives—by poison—by 
furtable—the sick horses must be kept en-| heating food—by eating too much grain, 
tirely away from the well—whatever has been | especially when it is not very dry; and the 
used about those which have died, must be | form of disease is easily recognized by the 
destroyed, and the stables- where they have | extreme violence of the symptom. It will 
been kept, must be thoroughly cleansed. It) be proper to bleed once or twice, according 
will be well to employ some of the means/to the urgency of the case; if the stomach 
recommended above, as preventives for those | is not too full, give the horse large quantities 
not yet attacked by the disease—bleeding, in| of flax-seed tea or warm water, and give him 
these cases, is sometimes very useful. emolient lavements into which should be put 
The disease is often taken from the ani-|q fittle vinegar. If these means fail, try the 
mals by the men who tend them; they should | decoction No. 48 and the lavement No. 49. 
wash their hands carefully with vinegar,| But the use of these and all other anodyne 
whenever they have handled them, and take | remedies, although very useful in relieving 
especial care not to innoculate themselve with | the spasm and irritation, which in colic are 
the matter from the sores, sometimes very obstinate, will become hurt- 
[Nots. This disease is seldom seen in the | fu} if too long. persisted in, by paralyzing the 
country where horses have pure water and | action of the intestines. ‘The inflammatory 
free air, Ep.} ‘cohe is liable to terminate in gangrene if it is 
Reciee No. 11. Peruvian bark, in pow-/ not soon relieved by judicious treatment. 
der, four ounces—nitre, an ounce—camphor, | Colic caused by worms requires the same 
in powder, balf an ounce. Make the whole | treatment as the principal disease. (See 
into a mass with molasses, and divide into | Worms.) 

four pills. | No. 41. Gum benzoin, six ounces; aloes 


_ ,_  Catarrh, or Horse Ail. and balsam of tolu, each three ounces; storax 
This is an inflammation of the membrane |, 44 myrrh, each two ounces; alcohol, two 


which lines the nostrils, throat and windpipe. quarts; pulverize the resins, and digest the 


It is caused by a sudden suppression of the whole in a bottle covered with parchment, in 
perspiration, commonly produced by leaving |, warm place near the fire, fur a week, and 
the horse, when very warm and sweating, ‘then filter. Dose for a horse, from two to 
exposed to cold wind or rain, or to his having | gure ounces. 
drank, when in this condition, a large quanti-| No, 48, Qil of almonds, eight ounces;— 
ty of cold water, The horse attacked by this syrup, four ounces; tincture of opium, (lau- 
disease, trembles violently—a watery matter | danum) half an ounce. Mix. 
runs from bis eyes and nostrils, which be-! No, 49, ‘Triturate two drams of camphor 
comes thicker and more adhesive as the dis-| it) the yolk of an egg; add half an ounce 
ease advances. ‘The glands around the ears; | of jaudanum, and a sufficient quantity of de- 
neck, and jaw, swell—he coughs—his breath-| coction of flax-seed for a sedative Invement. 
ing is hard and wheezing, and he has con-| Constipation. 
siderable fever. This disease, which is not) When it is not a symptom of some other 
particularly dangerous if it is treated proper- disease, it will commonly cure it to reduce 
ly at first, is liable to degenerate into the | the quantity of feed—make him drink warm 
glanders, the farey, or some other serious dis- water—give a lavement (injection,) and make 
temper, when it is neglected. ‘The mixture pin take exercise. 
No. 28 is very good as a preventive, when| [Nore. We have often relieved horses of 
the horse bas been exposed, and is supposed constipation by giving them occasionally a 
to be in danger of an attack; but when it has | pound of hogs’ lard, melted and mingled with 
once set in, the treatment should be com-| their provender. Ev.) 
menced by a large bleeding, especially if the | 
inflammatory symptoms are violent; let him | 
be fed with warm grucl, made of oat-nieal or 
bran—let him stand in a warm stable—give ' i we Woienesith Bo teatebck 
him, night and ‘morning, the pectoral prepa-| ‘VT UrVey°"> ; - 
ration No. $2, and as he begins to recover, a ater dato of October 18th, 1841, Mr: C. 
dose or two of the purgative, No. 28. aa des 
[Nore. ‘The prineipal danger in this dis-  “ Phe agricultural survey of Massachusetts 
ease is the spread of the inflammation over | bas so fur accomplixhed all that — rot 
the mucus membrane of the lungs. When mar a ny ote endian a. 
i i the most intelligent farmers o ‘ 
wntamier Ne 28. ‘Senne, two sunces--pat| het it has already been worth three hundred 
oe : Commonwealth. It 
it in a piut of boiling water, and let it stand | thousand dollars to the 





Iwportance or AcricutturaL Surveys. 
In a letter from Henry Colman, the agricul- 


—put in four ounces of Glauber’s salts—half of agricultural improvement in the State— 


aloes, in powder, and a glass of alcohol. induced farmers to keep 
in and a of the State—has ! many 
‘No. 32. ‘Mix an ounce of sulphur with the| an accurate account of their husbandry, its 


1 handful of | expenses and returns, of whieh, before, they 
a bry re hn debt hy "To never had any Wedinate. It has led to many 


in agriculture.” 


well as size. 


indicates gangrene, and nothing can be done | ° 


to examine them. 


merly are engaging in the business. 
house-keeper shoukl have ten hens and a 
rooster, aud keep before them something be- 
side a contribution box, 


two hours—strain it and press it thoroughly | has awakened a strong interest iw the subject | 
tan ounce of salts of tartar—two drams of it has developed the agricultural resources of 
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ean ogh ef SNe.” aoe 
win abe thee of then, fut, falling under 
observation, and of 


is not probably a State in the whole 
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if they are neglected. ‘The mouth should be | appropriation Sow ob 0 et | 


our day. Our legislators are too fond of 
“pap” to look beyond the precinets of their 
own interests to the good of the “people.” 
Farmers who have the good of their cause at 
heart, should look to this. Ww. 


Grease Seots may be removed from paper 
nstanter, by wetting it, and rubbing the spots 


with a powder made of equal parts of burnt 
alum and sulphur. 


The ingredients should 
e previously mixed in a mortar. w. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON POULTRY. 


The committee on Poultry have a short sto- 
y totell. ‘Two lots only, were offered, nei- 
her of which were of the description men- 
ioved in the society’s list for premiums.— 
on the 


Thomas Norcross grew, and had 


ground a very fine Rooster, and some eight or 


en pullets of a large size, and from the des- 


cription given of them by the owner were re- 


il ‘“workies,” laying eggs large in number as 
The committee recommend, by 


way of encouragement, the bestowment of a 


Master 
Albert Cole, of Augusta, had a very superior 
ot of poultry, which he had taken much pains 
0 obtain from several poultry fanciers in the 


rratuity of a Diploma upou him. 


vicinity, and which, bat for sudden illness, be 
would have had on the ground, 


He invited 
he committee on the day of the Cattle Show 
The breed were of tho 
nost approved sorts, and very great layers,— 


Some of the eggs were foand by the commit- 
tee to measure 7 inches in circumference.— 


This juvenile, the committee think entitled 


to a gratuity of the society’s second premium. 
Within a few years much improvement has 
heen made in the breeds of poultry, and since 
experience proves the raising of it to be very 


profitable, a much greater number than for- 
Every 


They require good 
keeping, avd of the right kind—warm winter 


quarters, and an abundance of five gravel, 


lime, burnt bones, and ashes, and once or 
twice a week some kind of meat. The com- 
mittee hope that a greater number of gentle- 
men and lady hens will attend the next cattle 
show, to give interest to the occasion. 

Janes L. Cuiun, Per Order. 





HEAT, MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 


Prot. Norton of Delaware College, has re- 
cently developed certain novel and interes- 
concerning the nature of Heat, 
Electricity and Magnetism, which seen cal- 
culated to throw new light upon the whole cir- 
cle of the Natural Sciences. We understand 
that he admitted an expose to the Philosophi- 
eal Society at their last meeting. He holds 
that the phenomena of light, heat, electricity 


ting ideas 


‘and Maguetism are alike doe to the undula- 


tions of the ether of space and the vibrations 
of the particles of bodies. He conceives that 
the waves propagated from the vibrating par- 
ticles of a self-luminous body differ in time 
and intensity of vibration, with the depth of 
the particles below the surface and differ in 
intensity of vibration from one particle to 


‘another atthe same depth; and that the re- 
' fracting, adsorbing, &c. actions of other bodies 


upon the waves vary with their intensity and 
time of vibration. He supposes that self- 
luminous bodies may be considered as divided, 
fur acertain depth, into a series of lamina, 
the first of which (which is in general much 
the thickest,) emits waves of simple heat, and 
the others in succession those of red, yellow, 
blue and perhaps violet light—the other colors 
in the spectrum being formed by combinations 
of these. Below the lamina which sends 
violet light, he places that of the chemical 
rays. Waves of simple or dark heat differ 
from those of light in baving a greater intens- 
ity and alonger time of vibretion. Al the 
various actions of different bodies upon light 
und heat, are placed upon the same general 
grounds; and the correspondences as well as 
differences of the phenomena of these im- 


_ponderable agents explained. 


The various phenomena of electricity, be 
attributes to the impulsive actions of polarized 
waves, excited in general by the mutual 
actions of contiguous surfaces, with or without 
the aid of friction. He thus explains the 
mechanical and chemical actions of galvanic 
currents, the attractions, repulsions, &c. of 
electrified bodies, and capillary and endos- 
mose and exosmose attractions. 

The maguetism of the earth receives an 
explanation from the same general views. 

| This is attribnted chiefly to the vibrations of 
the particles at the earth’s surface and to 
| moderate depth below it, induced by the im- 
| pulsive actions of certain waves trausmitted 
from the sun, These vibrations diminish in 
‘intensity with the temperature of the earth, 
| from the equator toward the poles, 
| These fundamental ideas lead readily to « 
complete explanation of the polarity and dip 
of the magnetic needle, the variations of its 
declination in passing from one point to 
‘another on the earth’s surface, and the pe- 
‘riodical as well as irregular variations of tho 
position of the needle. They also reveal the 
cause of the connection between the magnet- 
| ist and temperature of the earth, as showu 
by correspondence in form between the lines 
' of equal magnetic force traced upon the earth 
and those of equal temperature, the coinci- 
dence of the magnetic pole with the pole of 
Prof. Norton haw also 


} meteor. 


Gover or St. Joun’s Wont.—The flow- 
ers and tops of this plant contain a juice sol- 
uble in water, spirits of wine, or vinegar.— 
| With the first two liquids it forms a red golor 
‘resembling blood, aud the latter a splendid 
‘crimsou; when alum anda portion of potash 
are added to a strong solution of juice in wa- 
ter, it becomes a permanent yellow dye for 
cloth, cotton, paper, &e. (Bx. 


Never feed long fodder whev you posses?, 
orean obtain the means of cutting 








